the decay or patriotism, partly through the debauching generosity of timid emperors and ambitious officers, partly through the effect of Christian teaching on some of the best spirits of the time ; the utter demoralisation, in the trail of imperial expansion, of the old Roman religion. It was not so much a change in her morals as in her whole political and economic system that Rome needed, if she were to resist the encroaching tide of barbarians. In the year 384 such a change was beyond the power of a miracle.
The truth is that those who talk thus of the unutterable vice of Rome usually shrink from a careful study of vice in any age.1 In reality Rome had made considerable moral advance in the fourth century. To form a picture of Roman life solely from the pages of Ammianus and St. Jerome, as so many do, is as reasonable and just as it would be to judge modern France on the
1 For an instance of the confusion of" mind in which historians of a certain type view the vices of Rome and connect them with its fall the reader may study Mr. Sheppard's Fall of Rome, p. So, and such works as those of Villemain, Ozanam, Dbllinger, etc.